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THE PRISONER. 
CHAPTER IIt. 


——** It was my fate, 
That did not fashion me for nobler uses: 
For if those stars, cross to me in my birth, 
Had not denied their prosperous influence to it, 
With peace of conscience, like to innocent men, 
I might have ceased to be, and not as now, 
To curse my being.”’ Massinger, 

The prisoner resumed his story. 

“© We reached Philadelphia without accident, and I was in 
due form introduced to the wife of my uncle. She was quite 
a fine lady, and the first one I had ever seen who at the age of 
sixty affected the sprightliness, fashion and graces of eighteen. 
I imagined she did not regard me with much complacency. 
Perhaps the presence of an heir reminded her of her own mor- 
tality; perhaps she wished to secure the inheritance for her own 
poor relations : or, what is certainly as probable, although it 
did not then occur to my mind, she might not have been pleas- 
ed with my appearance and manners. 

“ However, I was sensible of her dislike, and as it generally 
happens in such cases, the hatred was soon reciprocal. Yet 
in her behavior towards me I never could find any fault on 
which to found a complaint either to my mother or uncle. 
She treated me with studied, but cold politeness ; and to feel- 
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ings less sensitive and exacting than mine, her conduct might 
have passed without suspicion or comment. But I had been 
accustomed to such tender indulgences such constant family 


- flattery, that I thought these my due, and could not brook the 


modish compassion of one who, when I was ill, lamented my 
indisposition in the most fashionable terms of condolence, then 
dashed off to a party and left me to die or live as I thought 
proper. Oh! they who figure in the gay world know little of 
real tenderness and affectionate sympathy. 

‘¢ My uncle, however, made amends by his attentions, for 
every neglect of his wife. He was always anxiously urging my 
improvement, and seemed to think his own credit involved in 
my appearance-and behavior. Yet I was not much better 
Eomer with his solicitude, than with my aunt’s indifference. 

is whole life had been passed in mercantile pursuits, and his 
whole knowledge was comprised in knowing how to. do busi- 
ness to the best advantage. He had no taste for books, nor 
relish for literary society. The highest praises I ever heard 
him bestow on any man were that he understood business and 
knew the world. But I soon found his knowledge of the world 
was comprised in knowing when to buy or sell stock ; who 
were men of the most approved credit ; and whether the risk 
of a voyage made it expedient to have the vessel insured.— 
These were the topics daily introduced at the table of my un- 
cle, and discussed by him and his favorite guests, with all that 
animation and energy their importance in his estimation de- 


manded. 


My uncle placed me in his counting house, and confided 
his most important concerns to my care ; yet I soon perceived 


‘he kept a vigilant eye over me, and while I appeared to the 


world invested with the dignity of a man of business, I was in 
fact, nothing but an automaton, moving at his discretion and by 
his dexterity. This was doubtless judicious in him, but very | 
disagreeable to me. I was tenacious of my liberty, and a strong 
advocate for free-will :—I had been indulged in my predilec- 
tions ; even in childhood my wishes had been consulted, and 
my opinions treated with deference, and, so far as they con- 
cerned myself, very generally followed. My affection for my 
mother, operating like the restraints of authority, had prevented 
me from engaging in practices or pursuits to which I knew she 
was repugnant ; while the simple and regular habits of the peo- 
ple among whom I had been educated, acting as a sedative to 
my natural levity, had imparted an appearance of stability and 
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consistency to my character, which was not the effect of pas- 
sions subdued, or reason instructed, but merely the instinctive 
mechanical impulse of following examples I heard commended, 
and endeavoring to accommodate myself to the fashionable 
standard of manners and morality. 

‘¢ T had never been governed. I had never been taught the 
necessity, nor inured to the habit of self-government ; yet where 
sobriety, regularity and industry were considered honorable, 
my ambition often incited me to excel the patterns proposed 
for my imitation. In short, I was good, where goodness could 
be immediately appreciated, and promptly rewarded ; of virtue 
in the abstract—of our duties as rational, accountable and de- 
pendent beings, I had but few and faint conceptions. Thatmy 
uncle probed the weaknesses of my character, or fathomed the 
deficiences of my education is not probable. He was but 
little skilled in any thing save his own business; yet he was 
sagacious enough to discover I had not been trained to constant 
employment, and of course, concluded I would not at once, 
have those habits of steady application necessary to discharge 
it with facility and success. He accordingly watched me as 
vigilantly as a tender father would a froward boy, to whose 
hands he had entrusted a knife that might probably inflict a 
wound. He never rebuked, and but rarely advised me, yet 
somehow I felt under a restraint in his presence, which I now 
think arose from observing his punctilious exactness in all his 
transactions, and feeling my own deficiency in those things I 
had hitherto considered trifles, but which were there made the 
standard of talents and excellency. 

‘¢] always hated the mathematics,—and although fond of 
bargaining, yet the examining of accounts, and comparing and 
settling and receipting and all that never-ending train of calcu- 
lation, to which I seemed doomed for life, I did most cordial- 
ly detest. I often meditated returning to my mother, and 
resuming my studies,—but then I should be behind my class— 
should be called dissipated—should, most probably, lose a rich 
inheritance, and, what I considered infinitely worse, should be 
interrogated at least a million of times, why I left the business 
of my uncle, without having any better reason to assign than 
that I found myself incapable of performing it. Such were the 
motives that operated to keep me stationary and tolerably steady 
for two long years. Long indeed and barren they appeared to 
me ; and the only droppings of real felicity I tasted were the 
letters received from my friends. Those from Almira, although 
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too much like the poet’s description of ‘ angel visits,’ were yet 
a light to my path, and the certainty of her affection gilded in 
perspective, each object which my ardent imagination pictured 
as awaiting to bless our future years. 

‘¢ By a judicious mixture of prudent maxims and politic 
management my uncle had nearly succeeded, independent and 
high-spirited as I was, in establishing his complete ascendency 
over my mind. 

‘¢ Those who refuse to be guided by reason, or controlled 
by authority, are often most susceptible to the influence of ex- 
ample, especially when it has opportunity to act without inter- 
ruption. My uncle took good care that the necessity of at- 
tending to my business should, in some manner, be eternally 

resent to my mind; till, at length, yielding to what appeared 
inevitable, I began to find pleasure in my employment, and ap- 
peared in a fair way of making cent per cent my hobby for life, 
when my evil genius, or the genius of the gallows, threw a 
tempter in my path, who, by his machinations, destroyed my 
promises of usefulness and blasted my happiness forever.” 

Here the door of the apartment opened, and the keeper, 
with his portentous countenance appearing, announced our 
hour was expired. 

‘¢ Impossible,’”’ exclaimed I,—‘‘ we cannot have been here 
half that time.” 

‘¢In a prison,”’ said the pirate, half smiling, ‘‘ and yet not 
weary of confinement. Your good nature, or philosophy must 
be unbounded.”’ 

‘¢ T can claim no merit now, sir” saidI. ‘* Yourstory would 
beguile time of its tediousness in any situation. I must hear 
the conclusion,—that is, if you are willing to gratify the curiosity 
which possibly may be idle, but certainly is not invidious.”’ 

- T shall willingly oblige you,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and think my- 
self indebted for your attention. The man condemned to die 
has usually the command of his own time. No flatterers throng 
his levee contending for his smiles, or soliciting his favor, and 
yet he is about entering an ‘ undiscovered country ’ where the 
hopes, fears, and wishes, of the whole human race are finally 
centered. But the world, the world claims the man of earth, 
and even now, while sensible I am standing on the verge of 
eternity, I take an interest (pleasure I dare not call it) in re- 
collecting and relating the events of my short life. It is the 
ant night I can be so employed—to-morrow all will be a 
b 
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The concluding words were spoken in a low tone, as if in- 
tended only for himself. Allan turned away his face, while I 
joined the keeper, and by the aid of a little silver, obtained 
grace for three hours longer; and the increasing gloom also 
reminding me of the approach of evening, I stipulated for a 
light, a bottle of wine and some food. ‘They were brought— 
the keeper making his bow, retired, locking and barring the 
doors after him. 

‘¢ He thinks we meditate an escape,”’ said Whitworth, as the 
harsh grating sound of the bars and bolts died away—‘‘ but he 
is mistaken. I would not, if I could, evade the course of jus- 
tice ; neither would you, after listening to the remainder of 
my history lend me any assistance although in your power, but 
I must hasten, or your patience, at least, will escape through 
those bars, whose horrid noise always reminds me I am a 
criminal. ’’ 

By this time I had filled out a glass of wine, and presenting 
it to Whitworth, I told him I hoped he would pardon the lib- 
erty I had taken in ordering refreshment : it was but a slight 
acknowledgment for the forbearance he had shown towards me 
in indulging my unlicensed visit. 

He accepted the wine in silence, and immediately offered 
it to his friend. 

The latter declined it without speaking. —‘*‘ Take it, Allan 
said the prisoner :—‘‘ you look exhausted ; your long journey 
and concern for me will quite overcome your spirits.”’ 

Allan shook his head, and laying his hand on his bosom re- 

lied—‘‘ I cannot—George, I cannot—my heart is full.” 

Whitworth set down the glass—‘‘ It was not the intoxicating 
bowl ”’ said he, ‘‘ that ruined me, Allan :—Had I avoided every 
temptation as I have done that, I should now be a happy man.”’ 

‘¢ Will you not pledge me,”’ said I. 

‘¢ No’’—answered Whitworth— 

The wine remained untasted—we sat down, and, after a short 
pause, the prisoner resumed his story. 

‘¢ T told you I had almost acquired the character and habits 
of a man of business: when one evening as I was returning from 
a walk, I heard the cry of murder! murder! watch!—vocifer- 
ated in a voice of agony, and rushing towards the place whence 
the sounds proceeded, I saw a gentleman defending himself, as 
if for life, against the assaults of two ruffians. 

‘¢] had a cane in my hand with which I sprung, unhesita- 
tingly, to the aid of the gentleman, and exerting my strength, 
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which was always my pride, I soon laid one villain stretched 
on the pavement, and compelled the other to trust to his heels 
rather than his hands in a contest with me. The watch came 
up immediately ; to them I confided the fallen ruffian, but I 
had received too much pleasure from the effort made in behalf 
of the gentleman to part with him without offering further as- 
sistance. 

‘¢ We are nearly as selfish in the favors we confer as in those 
we withhold. Our charities, are, I fear, much oftener referred 
to the standard of our secret feelings than to our convictions 
of duty, or principles of benevolence. The person in whose 
favor we have performed a generous action, is usually, by our 
self love, invested with an importance corresponding more 
with our own pride, than with his deserts. At least it was thus 
with me. I supported the rescued man with my arm—insisted 
on his going home with me—spoke of the pleasure I should 
feel to learn he was recovered, and was really in ten minutes, 
more interested in his welfare, and more attached to him than 
I had been to any person since I entered the city—my uncle 
only excepted. 

‘¢ And the stranger appeared to return my partiality with in- 
terest. He was profuse in his professions of gratitude, in- 
quired my name, that he might know to whom he was so greatly 
indebted,—and no persons, even in a novel, ever made a more 
sudden, or apparently, more sincere friendship. 

‘¢ By good luck, he discovered he was but slightly injured, 
and would not enter my uncle’s: but he entreated me to meet 
him, the next evening, at a particular hotel, which he named, 
and where he said he should wait to introduce me to some of 
his confidential friends, ‘ that,’ to use his own words, ‘ they 
might have an opportunity of thanking me, and seeing what a 
noble fellow heaven had sent for his preservation.’ The last 
compliment was irresistible—I pressed his hand and promised 
to meet him. 

‘“‘ When I reported the affair to my uncle, he did not ap- 
pear much moved with my Quixotism—made no comments 
except gravely inquiring the name of the person rescued, 
Gleason,”’ I replied— 

‘¢ A tall thin fellow, who casts down his eyes when speak- 
~ Dg if he feared you would steal their color,’—said my 

ncle. 

‘¢T did not remark any such circumstance,” replied I. His 
manners were very easy, and his conversation agreeable. 
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‘* Yes, yes,” said my uncle; ‘*‘ Gleason knows how to 
flatter, and how to catch gulls. But beware, George,—he is 
one of the most dangerous young men in the city, for your ac- 
quaintance I mean :~—He is a professed gambler, a cheat—and 
ten to one, but those ruffians, as you call them, who were thresh- 
ing him, were inexperienced men whom he had cajoled and 
fleeced, and who had taken that summary method of revenging 
their losses and disgrace.” 

‘¢ Here I interrupted him, declaring my belief that my uncle 
was mistaken respecting either the name or character of the 
person I had assisted. I was certain from the countenance and 
air of my protegee, he must be incapable of baseness. 

‘<I am not blaming you, George,”’ said my ‘‘ uncle, for as- 
sisting him. It was natural for an innocent and honest man to 
take the part of a stranger oppressed with odds and unable to 
defend himself. But I do protest against your giving him your 
confidence, because you have lent him the aid of your cane. 
Few estimable friendships are formed under romantic circum- 
stances : and you cannot know the worth of a person merely 
from having saved his life,—that very incident will, to you, in- 
vest it with an extraordinary value.” 

‘¢ My aunt was present during this conversation, and laughed 
immoderately ; endeavoring, as I thought, to turn the whole 
affair into ridicule on purpose to mortify me, and expose the 
vanity I had betrayed when recounting my heroi¢ exploit. 

‘¢ Impressed with this belief I persisted in defending and 
eulogizing Gleason ; imputing whatever suggestions were in- 
sinuated to his prejudice, as proceeding from envy ; and in- 
sisting on the propriety and justice of giving him an opportunity 
to defend himself against such malevolent accusations. 

‘¢ My uncle suddenly checked me, and with more stern- 
ness in his manner than I ever before saw him assume, said 
—lI shall always remember the words, they were prophetic— 
‘ George you are deceived—Gleason is a scoundrel: and I warn 
you, as you value your own reputation or happiness, to avoid 
his society. He has often boasted of his success in outwitting 
the yankees, and if you are ever so unguarded as to commence 
an intimacy or friendship with him, I shall consider your ruin 
as inevitable. He has an art, some think it acquired by dia- 
bolical means ; be that as it may, he certainly has the art of 
deceiving, in some way, almost every person with whom he can 
forn ‘an acquaintance. You have, perhaps, saved the villain’s 
life,—do not, by letting his examples and conversation make a 
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villain of you, lead me to regret your humanity was ever exert- 
ed in his favor.”’ 

‘¢ Saying this he left the apartment ;—when my aunt remark- 
ed with an air of perfect good-breeding, but with a tone of irony 
my spirit could illy brook, that my valor had been unfor- 
tunately employed, and she really sympathized in my disap- 
pointment, and hoped my next encounter would give me a 
favorite whose name could be pronounced without an execra- 
tion, and of whom I could speak without a blush. 

‘*¢ And I shall speak of Gleason without a blush, thought I, 
as I hurried to my own apartment to conceal my chagrin.— 
The world is ever unjust. Let a man be guilty of a few peca- 
dilloes, especially of any which affect the property of these 
miserly aristocrats, and a hue and cry is instantly raised, as if 
the earth ought to open and swallow up the delinquent. But 
I will not be prejudiced by the bigotry of others, or give credit 
to every on dit of a gossiping, slandering community. I will 
see this man and judge from his own conduct whether he merits 
such severe censures. I have preserved his life, therefore he 
will not practice any dishonorable arts against me. 

‘¢ Such were my reflections, such my resolution,—and as I 
had not told my uncle of my appointment, you may be sure, 
I did not ask his liberty to keep it. I made an excuse for my 
absence that satisfied him—but as it was almost the first de- 
ception I had ever practiced, I remember it lay heavily on my 
conscience. I had often been impetuous and headstrong, and 
sometimes gloried in ‘ looking down opposition ;’ but deceit 
and artifice were foreign to my nature ; and I have since ob- 
served, when people become ihe slaves of vices which were 


once repugnant to their dispositions, they are seldom reclaim- 


ed. Those habits we acquire by the sacrifice of our feelings 
appear rooted in proportion to the resistance they have over- 
come ; as the nauseating taste of tobacco will be not only 
agreeable but indispensable when once our antipathy is fully 
conquered. 

*¢ My Uncle did not manage my temper with his usual pru- 
dence, when he interfered so harshly to prevent all intercourse 
with Gleason. I could be easily led, but it was impossible to 
compel me. And the sarcastic observations of my aunt, also 
stimulated me to seek an opportunity of justifying my own con- 
duct by the exculpation of Gleason. These reasons operating 
on my naturally romantic mind, made me think an acquaintance 
with him was now a point of honor with which I ought not to 
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dispense ; and so I went, and believe I was, as we too often 
are, happier for knowing my happiness was purchased at some 
risk, and by some resolution. _ If it was not so, Gleason must 
have had uncommon powers of pleasing—I was completely 
fascinated. He had brought two companions, his ‘ stanch 
friends,’ as he introduced them to me,—men who would per- 
il their lives and honor in his defence, quite as gay, though 
not half so witty as himself; but who contributed to support a 
conversation far the most animated and brilliant to which I 
had ever listened. Topics of almost every kind were intro- 
duced and discussed with that ease and vivacity which can 
make any subject agreeable ; while compliments on my prowess 
and generosity filled every pause in their discourse, and indeed 
they seemed watching opportunities to ‘*‘ roose me to the 
skies.”” It was just the scene to turn my brain. My self- 
importance had, by my uncle, been suppressed, but not sub- 
dued ; and I swallowed this flattery the more greedily as it 
was a treat I not only loved, but had for a long time been de- 
prived. Cards were never once mentioned, and the evening 
passed like a dream of felicity. 

‘¢It is needless to tell you I made another appointment to 
meet Gleason, or that I determined to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, although contrary to the advice and injunctions of my 
uncle. Each time we met I was more confirmed in my par- 
tiality, and more convinced of the injustice of the allegations 
against him. He was so gay, so generous in his sentiments, 
and apparently so happy, I thought it impossible his mind 
could be the prey of vice, or that a heart thus seemingly at- 
tuned to the finest harmonies of friendship could harbor a de- 
sign incompatible with honor and virtue. Nature had gifted 
him with rare talents, and he was skilled in many accomplish- 
ments to which I was a stranger; and yet he appeared to ex- 
ert his powers wholly for the entertainment and happiness of 
his friends. How could I be indifferent to such an acquaint- 
ance! I listened to him with pleasure, I loved him with ar- 
dor, and soon thought the day insupportable that was spent 
without seeing him. 

‘¢ Yet I kept our correspondence a secret from my uncle. 
This was at first necessary, but after my scruples concerning 
the character of Gleason were fully removed, I intended 
to undeceive my uncle, and in the confidence of my friend- 
ship revealed the whole affair to Gleason, telling him of my 
uncle’s prejudices, and entreating him to suffer me to intro- 
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duce him to my uncle as a certain method of removing them. 
To wy surprise, he disapproved the project; gave me nu- 
merous, and as I then iloughi, cogent reasons, why it was 
better our intimacy should, for the present, remain a secret, 
till I finally acquiesced. "This was ihe more unpardonable, as 
my uncle had for some tine appeared noi oaly perfectly sat- 
ishied with my conduci, but had treated me wiih a degree of 
confidence that ought to have beeu mnuiual. He placed me at 
the head of his business, gave me couimand of his movey and 
house, nearly as much as if it had beeu my own, and aftected 
to think I was capable of guiding my owa conduct. Alas, he 
was mistaken, aud this relaxation of bis vigilance was the most 
unfortunate thing thai could have happened, as ii gave me op- 
portunities of mecting Gleason, which otherwise would not 
have occurred. When Gleason had, a3 he doubiless thought, 
lulled every suspicion, and sufiicieatly established his domin- 
ion over my mind, cards were introduced, yet iv a manner 
apparently accidental ; intended inevely io relieve conversa- 
tion, and fill those momenis of listlessness which will often 
oceur, even in the most agrecable andfanimaied circles. 

‘¢ Tt was a new scene io me. [ had never played, or so little 
as scarcely io know the cards, and had been educated to abhor 
them, yet no very definite idea of ihe dangers io be appre- 
hended from their influence had been conveyed to my mind. 
I shall noi say that had I ever been permitted the use of cards 
as an ianocent amusement, I should have escaped ihe snare 
laid for my inexperience ; but I am certain they would, in that 


case, have wanted one bewitching charm, the charm of novel- 


ty. It is impossible to convey to you the efiect they had on 
my feelings and opinions. Whea once fairly aud fully initia- 
ted in the mysteries of Hoyle, I considered myself possessed 
of a new key to happiness, and lamented having passed so 
much of my life in sleeping, and plodding, and painstaking 
industry. If there is a planet presiding over chance or hazard, 
it must, at ny birth, have been lord of the ascendaut; as I 


am confident my love of gaming was constitutional. You smile 


sir, and I know you doubt it ;—but had you seen the ardor 
with which I rushed to this post of ruin; and known the ar- 
tifices I employed to deceive my uncle ; and witnessed the 
agitation and anxiety I suffered when circumstances compell- 
ed me to forego an appointment with Gleason and his asso- 
ciates, you would have pronounced me either a madman or a 
fool. And so I was—and am now reaping the reward of my 
madness and folly. 
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‘* J am satisfied it was not the intention of my masters in 
iniquity to ruin me at once. They probably calculated, for 
such gamesters can calculate, on the imberitance destined for 
me, and intended, by drawing we into their socicty, and in- 
fixing habiis of disvipation, to prepare we for their victim 
whenever my uncle’s deaih, or some fortuitous circumsiance 
should make ine sufiiciently rich to satisfy their avarice. 
Yet their necessities or dispositions sometimes overcome their 
caution; aud I never hesitated at any stake, although, to ob- 
tam a supply for my hazardous expenses I was obliged to 
forfcit the trust reposed in me, and take large sums from the 
coffers of my uncle. I thought not, and cared not for such 
losses. I was in a state of pbrenzied excitement, which de- 
prived me of all power of judging rationally, or acting 
rightly. Just as my infatuation was apparently complete, and 
the chains of infainy riveted forever, I was roused io a sense 
of my danger and made one vigorous cfiort for escape. Oh, 
why, why was it unsuccessful!”’ exclaimed le clenching his 
hand, and stamping his foot in a paroxism of agony. 

Allan did not dare to speak.—I also was awed for a mo- 
ment —then gathering courage ventured io ask bim why ? 

“¢ Because,”’ answered the pirate, in a tone of the most bit- 
ter self-reproach, his fair brow contracting to a frown of des- 
pair, ‘* because [ was deficient in moral courage ;—I wanted 
resolution to confess my faults, and therefore did not forsake 
them. But I will tell you the truth,—then draw your own in- 
ferences. My uncle regularly every April took an account 
of stock, and a complete inventory of all he was worth ; arrang- 
ing his business so methodically and minutely, no crror in ac- 
counts, or embezzlement of property could possibly escape 
his knowledge. I knew of this, and yet had not sufiered my 
mind to reflect on the consequences in which such a proceed- 
ing would involve me. But the time was fast approaching ; 
and one morning while we sat at breakfast my uncle reverted 
to the subject, and declared his intention of being even more 
rigid than usual in his scrutiny, in order, as he said, to make 
me perfectly expert in every minutia of the business which 
would, in all probability, soon devolve entirely on me, as his 
declining health rendered his assistance uncertain and his life 
very precarious. 

‘¢ My hand shook so violently I was compelled to lay down 
my knife ; and my countenance must have betrayed my feel- 
ings, as my aunt suddenly inquired what ailed me. Nothing, 
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I answered—I was perfectly well. My uncle turned his 
eyes on me, and mistaking the cause of my emotion said in a 
tone of parental kindness—‘ you are pale,—but, George, do 
not let the idea of my death disturb you, I have lived the full 
period assigned to man. I have been blessed and prospered 
through life, and have enjoyed much happiness ;—and now shall — 
I repine because a kind Providence removes me from the sor- 
rows, fears and pains which must attend a helpless, dark, 
diseased old age! I have been a slave to the world, but its 
trammels are broken. I have reflected much of late and find 
real happiness depends but little on wealth. Knowledge and 
virtue are the foundations of felicity, both here and hereafter. 
My education in youth was neglected, and I regret to say, 
my years have since passed without much improvement in any 
science save the knowledge of my own business. In the 
practice of virtue I have also been deficient ; but although I 
too often missed opportunities of doing good, yet I can truly 
say I have never intentionally been guilty of evil. You, my 
dear nephew, will begin life with brighter prospects of happi- 
ness, and fairer promises of usefulness than I. You have a 
better education, more brilliant talents ; and what too many 
would think best of all, you will havea large fortune. And yet 
these superior advantages, will greatly increase your responsi- 
bility, and the higher you advance the more difficult will be 
your footing; the greater your danger of falling. Be not 
anxious to add to your riches—you will have enough; yet I 
wish you to be a faithful steward over what I have acquired. 
Use it with moderation, and remember, George, every child 
of misery and misfortune has a claim on your humanity and 
benevolence. I have been, by the world, called charitable, 
but I now regret Ihave not given more. If we bestow our 
alms in the spirit of mercy and good-will, they*will be a rich 
treasure in heaven, a stedfast inheritance when this earth shall 
have passed away. “I have seen, with pride as well as pleas- 
ure, your assiduity in business, and your cheerful conformi 

to my advice ; and I think it no small blessing that God has 
sent me an heir, who will honor my memory by discharging 
faithfully the duties of a man and a citizen; and use his abili- 
ties and my property to promote the virtue and happiness of 
society. Had you been sucha one as Gleason, or had you 
rejected my warning and formed an intimacy with him and 
others of his character,—it would not, it is true, have impair- 


ed my hopes of a better world ; but it would have thrown a 
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shade over my dying bed, and destroyed the complacency and 
contentment with which I can now reflect on the probability 
of my speedy dissolution.’ 

‘¢T had listened to this long harangue with the feelings of a 
culprit : but the concluding words fell on my ear like the peal 
of judgment. I felt as if my secret sins were about to be dis- 
covered, and would gladly have escaped though beneath the 
crush of a mountain. I raised my eyes and encountered those 
of my aunt, fastened on me with an expression of malignant 
triumph, and the thought instantly flashed across my brain, 
that she knew of my trangressions, but concealed the affair 
from my uncle, lest his authority and expostulation should re- 
claim me from my career with Gleason before my ruin was 
complete. She intended to let me go on till my offences were 
rank, and her proofs damnable,—and then she would reveal 
them and crush me like a reptile! I started so suddenly from 
my seat, that the table was nearly overturned, and escaping to 
my own apartment, bolted the door, and hurried round the 
room with the fury of a bedlamite. My misspent hours rose 
before me like spectres of the murdered. Ipclearly saw the 
artifices of which I had been the dupe, and cursed Gleason’s 
villany, and my own folly ; till at length, exhausted with the 
violence of my passions, I sat down to consider what course I 
must pursue to save myself from impending infamy. My first 


determination was to break with Gleason. I began to write, 


intending to revile him with great bitterness, and accuse him 
of planning the destruction of one to whom he owed his life ; 
but the more I reflected, the more difficult it appeared to sub- 
stantiate my charges against him. He had never urged me to 
game; he had rather discouraged deep play;—-and had more 
than once intimated a fear lest my uncle should discover it, and 
cast all the blame on his, Gleason’s ex ;—and I had as 
often assured him my shoulders were /br@ad enough to bear 
my own burdens. Fg 

‘¢ T was sensible Gleason had injured’me, and convinced he 
had intended it ; and yet, so wary had been his management, 
I could not specify any overt act of treason, as the statute 
would term it, against gratitude or friendship. At length, 
however, I finished a letter, stating, that from particular cir- 
cumstances it was necessary I should, henceforth, avoid his 
society ;—that I should do it entirely and absolutely, and hoped 
he would not presume to intrude himself on me, either by let- 
ter or visit, as no explanation would make any change in my 
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resolutions. After despatching this letter my conscience was 
more at ease, and I tried to deliberate calmly on my situation, 
and determine what was the best method of proceedure: there 
were but two, aflording me any probability of coming off 
with honor. One was, to let the examination of accounts go 
on, and when the defalcation was discovered, deny all know- 
ledge or participation in the fraud ; and trust to my uncle’s par- 
tiality, and my own effrontery, to escape conviction. The 
other was, to reveal the whole affair to my uncle ; entreat his 
forgiveness, and throw myself on his indulgence and clemency. 
The first method did not promise success. From some 
words our head clerk had once let fall, I was aware suspicion 
would point to me ; and my aunt would exert herself to dis- 
cover my baseness ; nor would my uncle be disposed to mer- 
cy, should he find falsehood added to my long list of delin- 
quencies ; but would banish me in disgrace. Then I must 
return home, thought I.—At the word home how many recol- 
lections came over my mind! Would you believe it? in the 
last three months I had written to my mother but once, and 
Almira twice ; apd then only a few lines of commonplace re- 


‘marks and inquiries. Even my love, that had seemed the 


dearest part of my existence, had been forgotten; and every 
filial and fraternal affection sacrificed on the altar of Chance !— 
But where there is no chance of obtaining aught save dishonor. 

*¢How I wished for my friends! for my mother’s counsel—my 


‘sisters’ condolence, and Almira’s forgiveness. Yes, I would 


kneel in the dust before her, confess and bewail my errors, 
and she would forgive me. And you, Allan—you might have 
saved me. Had you been by, to have seized that moment of 
yielding contrition, and gone with me to my uncle, all would 


now have been well.’’ 


Choking with cgntending emotions, Whitworth paused, un- 
able to proceed. lan was weeping like an infant; and in 
spite of that philosopljy to which I so often make pretensions, 
there was—‘‘ something like moisture conglobed in my eye.”’ 
But the fortitude of the prisoner triumphed over his feelings. 
He turned towards us witha smile of pride, as if gratified he 
could thus, even in a dungeon, exhibit an undaunted spirit ; and 
he proceeded in his story with an air of non chalance, as if per- 
fectly uninterested in the events he related. 

‘¢ T resolved to disclose the matter to my uncle, before he had 
opportunity of discovering it ; but it is much easier to resolve 
than perform. There is something so humiliating in confessions. 
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As a penance for my transgression, I would have submitted to 
any pain or privation which could have been inflicted, if the 
cause for which I sufiered might have been concealed—but with 
my proud, unhumbled mind, voluntarily to kneel and expose my 
follies, and sue for pardon—perhaps be rejected—ah, it 
was a task indeed !—The tears of penitence may be pleasant 
to record, and salutary in their effects ; but I assure you they 
are bitter to shed. 

*¢ But I made up my mind to confess, and began an exami- 
nation, to learn, if possible, how much money I had taken and 
expended. Ii exceeded my worst fears,—4,000 dollars was 
the least sum I could calculate, perhaps 5,000 was nearer the 
truth. I confined myself wholly at home ; partly from appre- 
hensions of meeting Gleason, and partly because I could not 
endure to sce any one in my agitated siaie of mind. Sleep 
fled my pillow ; and if real sorrow ever expiated a crime, mine 
would have been absolved. In three weeks I wrote and 
dispatched five letters to Almira, but from the tone of exci- 
ted feeling they breathed I think she must have doubted my 
sanity. 

*¢ My uncle’s health was at this time very bad; he had 
in the beginning of winter a fit, which, had he been a poor man, 
the physicians would probably have styled’an apoplexy. The 
flattery of the rich extends even to their diseases, and 
they persuaded him his was only a nervous disorder, their 
remedies would quickly remove. He accordingly followed 
their prescriptions, to his detriment, I think,—he evidently 
failed in strength, and—shall I own my wickedness? I will, 
and let it be recorded as a lesson for others how they enter 
the labyrinth of vice. One crime as naturally and surely leads 
to the commission of more, as wave follows wave when the 
ocean is agitated by atempest. Yes, even that good, kind 
uncle, who had been to me a parent, guardian and friend, 
even him I should have rejoiced to have seen a lifeless corpse, 
as by that means I might have been freed from the necessity 
of self-accusation. 

‘¢ One afternoon my uncle entered my apartment, prepared 
as if for a journey, surprised at the circumstance in his feeble 
state of health, I inquired whither he was going. 

‘¢'T’o visit an old friend,”’ said he, ‘* who lives a few miles 
from the city, and whois thought to be dying. I expect soon to 
want the same consolation from some friend, therefore would 
not refuse him. I return in two days at farthest, and you 
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must, by that time have every thing arranged to proceed to 
business. And here, George, is another commission for you 


_—in the pocket book is 6,000 dollars. ‘I have just been 


telling it over with the assistance of Haynes, (he was our 
head clerk.) This money must be paid to Morgan, of whom 
I bought the schooner, before 9 o’clock. I entrust it to you 
—pay him yourself and take a receipt.’’ So saying he left the 
apartment. How I did wish I had detained him and made 
my confession. I must live two days more in misery and sus- 
pense concerning my fate. Kneeling beside a table, I placed 
my hand on my Bible and took a sacred oath I never would, 
during life, play another game at cards under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. Before arising from my humble posture 
I registered the oath in my pocket-book, and then, with a 
heart lightened, and confident of keeping for the future in the 
path of virtue. I began to indulge some pride in my intended 
reformation. 

‘¢Perhaps, it is impossible for the human mind to be for 
any great length of time completely depressed. There 
is a buoyancy in our tempers, especially in youth, infusing in 
us a fortitude to bear up under calamities and crosses, and still, 
in the midst of difficulties, cherishing the idea that we shall 
yet elicit good from the evil that oppresses us. 

. © The thunder may roll and the storm beat, but the rainbow 
of hope spans the darkest cloud, blending its beauty and 
breathing its promises over the heart of sadness. 

‘¢T could not help giving myself some credit for promptly 
altering my course, when found to be wrong; and I argued it 
was more praise-worthy, and displayed a stronger attachment 
to virtue voluntarily to relinquish the pleasures of vice and re- 
turn to the path of duty than though we were kept eternally in 
the strait road merely by the leading strings of habit, or the 
bludgeon of necessity. ‘The one paid to goodness but the 
poor tribute of instinct, the other offered the generous hom- 
age of choice. 

‘¢] had a thousand reveries and all ended in sunshine. 
My uncle would forgive me—that was sure. He would keep 
the matter secret—certain too. [I should marry Almira, and 
live a pattern of hospitality and happiness, and be alike cele- 
brated for my wisdom and wealth. In some twenty years, 
perhaps, when my sons were growing giddy with prosperity 
and giving the reins to fancy and pleasure, I would, on a win- 
ter’s eve assemble my family around me, and relate the story 
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of my follies and penitence. Almira would hear it for the first 
time. How she would admire my heroic firmness, my stead- 
fast resolution! My sons would then listen to my advice ; 
for I could tell them, and experimentally too, of the sorrows 
and self-reproach to which a deviation from sincerity and rec- 
titude would expose them. And, finally, after a train of hy- 
potheses, as visionary as the schemes of Alnaschar, I came to 
the conclusion that my sins would work both for my good and 
my glory. 

‘¢ In this self-complacent mood I left home just at dusk, and 
proceeded towards the dwelling of Morgan, in order to execute 
the commission of my uncle. Absorbed in my pleasant med- 
itations, I had passed through several streets without noticing 
any person, when I suddenly felt my elbow seized from be- 
hind, and turning round to shake off the intruder, beheld— 
Gleason. Recoiling as from the sting of an adder, I sternly 
demanded what he wanted with me. 

‘Your blessing, my dear fellow,’ said he laughing gaily. 
‘ We have all concluded you are about taking orders; and so 
you think it necessary, by seclusion, fasting and prayers, to 
atone for the sin of having once in your life, kept a little good 
company.’ There was in his countenance so much of hilarity 
and happiness, that, angry as I was, I could not forbear smiling; 
still I feared him, and made an effort to go. 

‘No, Whitworth, no,’ said he, ‘ you do not leave me with- 
out an explanation of your late coldness. You forbade my 
letters or visits—I have complied a whole moon, reviewing 
all my thoughts, words and actions, in the meanwhile, to dis- 
cover in what I have offended you. My search has been in 
vain, as a man’s usually is when hunting after his own faults. 
Still I know I have committed some; and if you do not wish 
me to die in ignorance and be lost, you must reveal my sins, 
and give me space for repentance.’ 

“¢T told him such a procedure would now be of no use— 
and I was in haste to transact some business, and could not 
be detained. 

‘But you shall be detained,’ exclaimed Gleason, with an 
air of proud determination, such as we should suppose an in- 
nocent man would assume when about to produce proofs 
which would free him from suspicion—‘ and I will know why it 
is you thus withdraw yourself from my society. You may 
say it is your humor; that will not satisfy me. Had any 
other man on earth been so capricious, it would not have dis- 
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turbed me in the least. I care not for the opinion of the 
world, and but little for that of my associates ; but the esteem 
of those I count my friends is dear. And, Whitworth, I think 
I have the right to demand this explanation of you. You 
risked your own life in defence of mine; I never expected to 
repay the obligation in kind; I had nothing but gratitude to 
offer. Now, if I have injured you, as your behavior implies, 
I have been ungrateful ; and you ought to give your proofs, 
and allow me an opportunity of refuting so foul a suspicion.’ 

‘¢'There was, in his voice and manner, so much earnestness 
and feeling, that I was at a loss what to say or think. He 

erceived my hesitation, and urged me by every principle of 
justice, and tie of friendship, to reveal the causes of my con- 
duct, till at length I yielded, and informed him exactly how I 
was situated with respect to my uncle. In a moment he pen- 
etrated my suspicions of himself, and smiting his hands to- 
gether furiously, exclaimed in a menancing tone, ‘ Whitworth, 
you think I am a villain. If I owed you less, you should an- 
swer me with your sword for such an indignity.’ Then sud- 
denly calming his voice, he added—‘ But this is not your 
opinion. Your uncle has poisoned your mind ; and so be- 
cause you were unlucky at cards, you cast the whole blame 
upon me. Yet you must do me the justice to acknowledge I 
did not urge you to play, nor did I win your money. But 
this is all nonsense. I hold it sheer folly to lament a misfor- 
tune. If there is no remedy, bear it like a man ;—If there is 
a remedy, apply it when you can ;—a proverb in rhyme sen- 
sible and sententious as honest Sancho’s. Whitworth, don’t 
wear that funeral face any longer. I will convince you I am 
as sincere a friend as Damon was to Pythias. How much 
money do you want, to make you an honest man?’ 

*¢ Nearly $5000, said I. 

‘ Only $5000!’ replied he—‘ and for that paltry sum you 
were willing to give me to the devil—for I think taxing me 
with ingratitude is just the same thing. Yet I forgive you, 
and will let you have the money you want. I know I can 
command it. If you ever have the fingering of your uncle’s 
cash, you may remember me—when convenient: should you 
be disappointed, as heirs in expectancy often happen to be— 
let the matter rest in the tomb ‘of all the Capulets.’ 

‘* You, sir,” continued the pirate, ‘‘ cannot imagine the joy 
this offer gave me. So kind, so disinterested. They may say 
what they please, thought I, Gleason certainly has the best 
heart in the world. I tried to express my gratitude. 
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*¢ ¢ No thanks, my dear George,’ said he ‘all I ask is your 
confidence, and that you will not again condemn me unheard.’ 

‘* He, then took my arm and insisted on my accompanying 
him to our club-room, where his companions were, and he 
would furnish me with the money I wanted. 

‘¢T told him I had business which must then be executed, and 
mentioned the sum I was to pay Morgan. Gleason was silent 
a moment, arranging his plans, no doubt,—and then he said 
he had just parted with Morgan who was going to a distant 
part of the city, and would not return till 8 o’clock. ‘I had,’ 
said he, ‘ business to transact with that man myself, but he 
could not tarry. So you can go home with me now, and by 
the time that Morgan returns we will be ready to call on him 
together.’ 

‘¢T had no further objection to urge, and so, taking Gleason’s 
arm, I accompanied him to our club-room.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE EXILE OF POLAND. 


He wandered forlorn through the land of the stranger, 
Where cold winds of winter were sighing in wrath, 
And bitterly beat on the head of the ranger, 

The snow-driving tempest which circled his path. 

But he dreamed of the land where his kindred slept— 
The dauntless in spirt and matchless in form; 

And round him, unheeded, the wind-spirit swept, 
Unheeded the rage of the wild winter storm. 


Beat on—beat on—said the exile in sorrow; 
Yes—spend all your wrath on this fast wasting frame: 
Bitter your rage—but the sun of to-morrow 

May light up your gloom with a heart-cheering flame. 
But, ah for my country! what sun will illume 

The darkness unceasing that hangs o’er thy plains?— 
Dispel the dire tempest, and scatter the gloom, 
Where winter eternal in joylessness reigns ! 
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In vain, O! in vain will the breathings of spring 
Wake the verdure and bloom of thy desolate bowers; 
In vain will the warm-flowing summer-wind bring 
The music of birds, and the fragrance of flowers. 
The curse of a despot is over thy plain— 

' Thy cloud-cinctured mountain, and beautiful vale 

Now echo the clank of the fetter and chain, 

And the heart-piercing note of a nation’s wail. 


My country !—alas! ‘tis my country no more— 
No more is poor Poland a home-land to me; 
No more will her bright scenes again, as of yore, 
Bring joy to the heart of the lone refugee. 

7 &. But far from the love-hallowed land of his childhood, 
Where, pillowed in glory, his forefather’s sleep, 

His own native stream, and his glad-waving wildwood, 

He’s doomed a gad exile to wander and weep. 


Yet, Poland, though far from thy dear native plains, 
In want and in sorrow I’m destined to rove, 

Still, still, I'l] exult in the midst of my pains, 

And pride shall assuage the repinings of love. 
Though tendrils with which young affection entwined thee 
Have rudely been severed in battle and blood, 

And the breast, where proud recollection enshrined thee, 
Yet quiv’ring with anguish, is Lorne o’er the flood. 


Still art thou my Poland! the pride of my fathers, 
Whose deeds of devotion are written by fame; 
And o’er thee though darkly the tempest cloud gathers, 
Still bright is the halo that circles thy name: 
And deep in the core of my heart will I wear it, 
- Tho’ a sad and sorrowful solace it be; 
And death from my bosom, death only shall tear it, 
The last and best boon of my country to me! 


Yes, joy to my land! in her pathway of glory— 
A sun-gazing eagle she sank in the wave; 

And I e’en can glow with a pride at her story, 
Though the heart of the exile sleeps in her grave. 
No blot of dishonor—no shame breathing blight 
Bedims her emblazoned escutcheon of fame; 

But she fell as became her, all girded in fight, 

And her death-scene was lit by the red battle flame. 
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SKETCHES OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


No. I.—DELFT. 


Delft is an ancient town, the head-quarters of the revolu- 
tion, and very neat and pleasant in its appearance, as far as I had 
an opportunity of judging. It was formerly remarkable for its 
porcelain manufactories, which are now almost entirely run 
down by the English. The principal objects of curiosity at 
Delft are the Old and New Churches, and the Stadthouse. 

The Old Church has an aged, ruinous appearance. The 
belfry consists of a square tower, pointed at the top, with four 
small turrets of the same figure around it. The roof, upon 
the inside, which is of great height, is supported upon plas- 


tered pillars of immense size. The gothic arches are also of 


brick, painted with various colors,—red, yellow and white in- 
termixed, which peculiarity strikes the eye immediately upon 
entering the churcli. The floor consists of grave-stones, with 
coats of arms, names and inscriptions carved upon them ; and 
it was with feelings not unmingled with awe, that I trod 
over this mausoleum of the ‘‘ illustrious dead.’’ It is impos- 
sible to enter such a place without reflecting, that to this end 
we must all come at last, whatever may be our condition, our 
prospects, hopes or enjoyment. And such reflections are 
well for us, when they lead us to place in their true light the 
concerns of time and those of eternity. Monuments of vari- 
ous eminent personages are erected in different parts of the 
house. That of the celebrated Leewenhoeck consists of a 
medallion of the philosopher, with an inscription beneath, indic- 
ative of his scientific discoveries, and purporting to have beer 
placed there by his daughter Maria. That of the Admiral 
Hein consists of a sarcophagus, upon which reclines the body 
of the Admiral, under a canopy supported by marble pillars. 
The monument of Admiral Van Tromp is also a sarcophagus, 
upon which is a recumbent figure of him, in full armor, witha 
profusion of coats of arms, trophies, and so forth, all con- 
structed of marble. 

The approach to the New Church is through a very beau- 
tiful square, with handsome houses all around it. In the cen- 
tre of the square is a circle made of stones, around which 
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stones of a different color are formed into Dutch words, bid- 
ding the passer by to ‘* walk in God’s way.”” Here you have 
a fine view of the church, which presented a handsome exte- 
rior, with an immensely tall gothic tower and turreted steeple. 

It being Sunday, the church was open, and divine service 
performing, when we entered. A clergyman, of venerable 
aspect, was exhorting the congregation, which was contained 
within the columns, surrounding the great nave of the church; 
while, in a broad walk beyond, paved with grave-stones, were 
numerous individuals, some conversing with each other, in 
a low tone of voice, others strolling about and examining the 
monuments, and many listening with profound attention to the 
words of the preacher, whose voice fell in solemn cadence 
upon the ear, and was echoed back by the innumerable arches 
of the high and vaulted roof. Silently opening an iron gate, 
we entered into the choir. 

Occupying the whole of the rear is a most splendid mauso- 
leum of William the First. It consists of a temple supported 
by double pillars, two at each corner, and within these two 
rows of single pillars, three in each row, all of beautifully va- 
riegated marble, black and gilt, with pediments of white. 
Within the front arch is placed, ima sitting posture, a bronze 
statue of William, in armor, with his truncheon in his hand, 
and his casque at his feet. In the corresponding arch behind, 
is a figure of Fame, in bronze, with two trumpets—her wings 
stretched out in the attitude of flight. Each corner contains a 
niche with a beautiful bronze figure, two in front and two 
behind. At the right hand corner of the statue of William, 
is Liberty holding a cap, and on the left Justice with her scales. 
Those at the back are Fortitude and Religion. Religion 
holds in one hand a bible, in the other a gilded church, and up- 
on a species of corner-stone is inscribed, in gilt letters, Chris- 
tus. Appropriate mottos are printed over each figure. At the 
upper part of the outer pillars are placed small figurestin bas- 
relief, with mottos, which are also inscribed in the opposite 
corners. Over the canopy are four obelisks, one at each cor- 
ner, of the same variegated marble, with a gilded ball at the 
top ; and between them a scroll, on black ground with gilt let- 
ters, held by two winged cherubs of bronze. Within this 
temple, upon a black sarcophagus, reposes a white marble 
figure of the prince, clad in a shroud, his head’ supported by 
two fringed cushions, and his dog at his feet. 
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Long did I gaze upon this splendid structure, and upon the 
marble semblance of the virtuous prince, who slept beneath it. 
The mild and placid features, said to be a true semblance, 
seemed to express all that goodness and patriotism, for which 
he was so remarkable,—which caused his name to descend as the 
‘¢ father of his people,’’ and his memory to be most justly re- 
vered by his grateful and affectionate countrymen. The swell- 
ing notes of a sweet-toned organ now burst upon our ears, 
giving additional solemnity to the scene; after which the service 
closed, and the peaceful congregation, quietly and without 
confusion, sought their respective homes. 

This church contains other monuments, the principal one 
being that of Grotius. This is very simple, and in good taste. 
It is placed in a niche, withsides of black marble, and represents 
a half obelisk, on which is a medallion of the head of Grotius, a 
book, and a child with an inverted torch. A long Latin in- 
scription is beneath. A small charity-box is placed near the 
door, in which every stranger Is expected to deposit a trifling 
alms, for the relief of the poor. 

Opposite the church, and at the other side of the square, is 
situated the Stadthouse, an ancient, uncouth looking building 
of brick, in part of which a family resides, to take charge of it. 
The first room which we entered was a gallery, containing 
some good pictures ; but as the woman who conducted us 
only spoke Dutch, we were unable to understand the designs 
of most of them. One large painting, representing the judg- 
ment of Solomon between the two mothers, was very good. 
Here were also portraits of. the family of Orange, and some 
historical paintings. The halls of the magistrates have been 
newly fitted up, in a most neat and tasteful manner. The pil- 
Jars and wood-work around the fire-places, are painted in such 
perfect imitation of marble, that you could not distinguish it, 
without critical examination, from the most beautiful and 
brilliant white marble. In one of these rooms is a bust of 
Grotius, and a fine portrait of the reigning King. 

We were next conducted to the prisons ; and here I, for 
the first time, beheld the reality of those dark and terrible 
abodes, of which I had read so much in books of history and 
romance. The dampness of these dreadful dungeons, into 
which the light of day never penetrates, sent a chill through 
my frame, and curdled my very blood with horror. Scarcely 
did I dare to enter them, lest the heavy iron doors, which 
creaked upon their rusty hinges, as they were opened, should 
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inclose me within their gloomy precincts. My heart turned 
sick at the thought of those wretched victims, once confined 
within these vaults, and only led forth from them to meet a 
violent and ignominious death. Scourges and other instru- 
ments of punishment and torture were shown us, from which I 
turned with dismay, and gladly sought the outer air and cheer- 
ful light of the sun. C. W. 


LACHUN. 


A LEGEND OF THE LAKES 


By Wm. H. Willis. 


But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 

And scattered in the furrows lie 

7 The weapons of his rest; 

, And there in the loose sand is thrown 


Of his large arm the mouldering bone. Bryant. 


Embowered there stood beneath a mountain’s brow, 
A red man’s cabin sheltered by tall elms, 
Where dwelt the Indian Lachun, not as now, 
A lone one wandering in his fative realms ; 
But chief—surrounded by a noble race, 
First in the battle—swiftest in the chase. 


That roof is tenantless, the dreary hearth 
Hath ceased to glow with hospitable blaze ; 
No footsteps press the weed-encumbered earth, 

Around that monument of other days : 
Within, deep silence, save the wind’s low wail, 
Speaks touchingly as words, its own sad tale. 


Lo ! as an exile from a foreign strand 
Returns with memories of buried years, 
Treads the green borders of his native land, 
And marks each change with sorrow and with tears,— 
Thus comes the warrior from a far off shore— 
A stranger now—remembered—but no more! 
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*T was noon, that Indian sought the pleasant shade, 
Which lay so cool upon the mossy rocks : 
His bow and quiver on the grass he laid, 
Then stooped to drink, and bathe his raven locks ; 
For he was weary and athirst from toil 
Of journeying hither to his own loved soil. 


That murmuring brook which flowed from shrubby brake, 
And gave its freshness to the beechen wood, 

Still held its course unto the distant lake, 
As when in youth the warrior-chief there stood 

At dawn, prepared to chase the mountain deer, 
At twilight resting by its water’s clear. 


The gray old trunks of the majestic trees, 
Whose mingling boughs and leaves shut out the sky, 
Were still the same, and while the whispering breeze, 
Played though their branches woven thick on high, 
The lulling sounds were musick in his ear, 
And dimmed his dark eye with a struggling tear. 


For he had known them from his infancy, 

Each chestnut beach, and century aged oak ; 
Beneath whose arms his spirit gay and free 

Had whiled its morning hours: and now they broke 
The seals of memory, as he turned to gaze, 
Revealing treasures of far happier days. 


But Lachun still was in his vigorous prime, 
Age had not yet unnerved or bent his form ; 
His strength and swiftness yielded not to time, 
Though fortune’s victim : he could brave the storm 
Of well-fought battles, with his Christian foe, 
Or unfatigued outstrip the timid doe. 


Behind the hills the sun hath sunken low, 
The sky is crimsoned in the sultry west, 
Cool shades are deepening, and the mountains throw 
Their lengthening shadows o’er the landscape’s breast : 
The silent birds have ceased their weary flight, 
Except the hawk that hails th’ approaching night. 
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The deer hath sought the twilight thicket, where, 
Concealed from man, he finds secure repose ; 
The wolf hath risen from his secret lair, 
And slyly watching for his prey he goes : 
The eagle—ceased a day’s far wandering, 
Among the crags folds up his matchless wing. 


Tired reapers leave the field of ripened grain, 

And herds are lowing while they draw near home: 
Now mellow sound the voice of rustic swain, 

And song of ploughmen, as they slowly come 
Across the vale towards yon happy scene, 
Where sportive childhood revels on the green. 


Then Lachun slept, and pleasant was his dream, 
Friends, brothers, parents, he again beheld ; 

His native land, its mountains, lake, and stream, 
As once they were, e’re forest tall were felled— 

When none but Indian hunter with his bow, 

Had killed che fawn or brought the panther low. 


He woke—and lo! before the proud plumed chief, 
Two youthful maidens paused and wondering gazed ; 
Till rising fear their hearts disturbed, and brief 
Had been their presence but the Indian raised, 
Their trembling hands, and pressed them to his heart, 
And smiling sweetly bade them not depart. 


His dark eye kindled with its wonted fire, 
While thus he spoke, in accents rude, yet mild ; 
‘* Ye are the daughters of a pale-faced sire, 
Who hateth me, a warrior and a child 
Of these wide forests, where I roamed so free, 
Ere Christian men came westward from the sea. 


But fear not, bright haired children, for the arm 
Of the red chieftain, could not bend the bow ; 
His hands were powerless, would they do you harm, 
Though loved ye are of his unsparing foe : 
He cannot strike to break a parent’s heart, 
Though vengeance bids him wing the feathered dart. 
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My home was once among this mighty wood, 
That shades us here ; and on yon sloping plain, 
Now green with maze, the indian hamlet stood ; 
Still farther hence beyond the waving grain, 
On those blue hills with oak and chestnut crowned 
Lay filled with game our father’s hunting ground. 


That great Good Spirit who doth speak aloud 
In thunders—who doth swell the breezy air, 
That fans the mists, and bears the silvery cloud, 
Into a whirlwind’s power, which can tear 
The strong boughs from their massive trees, and shake 
Their aged trunks, like saplings, till they break, 


Was kind to his red children, and did give 
All this fair breadth of land, and lake, and stream ; 
And left them free to wander and to live 
As nature taught them, or as they should deem 
It fittest for their nation—-uncontrolled, 
As lawless winds that revel o’er the wold. 


On yon smooth spot, beside the alder grove, 
Where the rich clover yields a sweet perfume, 

Our brave young warriors from the fight did love 
To sing their songs of victory and consume 

The joyous day in dancing, while around 

The grave old men were seated on the ground. 


Here did I woo the dark-haired forest maid, 
When life was young, and every hope was high ; 
Through these green mazes have we fondly strayed, 
And tasted deeply of love’s mystery : 
Oh, happy hours—remembered joys—too pure ! 
Ye were not earth’s—created to endure. 


In yon lone cot, sad relic of those years, 
My heart hath mourned in secret, but in vain ! 
Which oft unseals the fountain of my tears, 
And bids them flow in torrents like the rain, 
And lave that cheek, once flushed with chieftain’s pride— 
Unused to feel grief’s hot and bitter tide ; 
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In yon lone cot, how did I once enjoy, 
That angel bliss—precursor of deep woe ; 
My tender wife, and sprightly infant boy, 
Whose hand I taught to bend his tiny bow, 
Then clung so fondly when the chase was done, 
At eve returned, the hunter’s prizes won. 


That stainless child, alas! its father’s pride— 
And she, the cherished of my youthful breast, 
Beneath one sod, wrapped in the bison’s hide, 
In dreamless slumber, take their endless rest. 
How have I craved the presence of that pair, 
Removed so early from my fate—despair ! 


Here raged the battle when the deadly foe, 
Rushed like a torrent on our sleeping band ; 
The war-whoop sounded, and the sudden flow 
Of life-blood reeking on the conflict land, 
And thunders mingling with the trumps alarm, 
Fired every breast and nerved the warrior’s arm. 


Then perished bravely on yon dark hill side, 

Our nation’s flower, chief, hunter, warrior, maid : 
A people raised by nature’s noblest pride, 

Above the sway of passions that degrade 
Our pale-faced brothers, to the brutes which slay 
Defenceless brutes, their kindred, yet their prey. 


My friends now dwell beyond the setting sun, 
Where summer smiles and woods are ever green, 

And flowers ne’er fade, nor streamlets cease to run, 
Where winter freezes not the silver sheen, 

Of those fair lakes beneath yon crimson sky, 

On whose green bosoms isles of beauty lie. 


E’en now my people, on those waters clear, 
As mountain brooks, impel the light canoe , 
And catch the trout, or shoot the antlered deer, 
That skims the upland, while our youth pursue 
With bended bows, from vale to sunny hill, 
The dark red fox, swift bounding rock and hill. 
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Go tell the Christian, Lachun hath been home ! 
And trod the soil where sleep his slaughtered dead ; 
Say that he spared ye, daughters, nor would roam 
Far hence again with crimes upon his head : 
Tell them the bow was in his hand and strung— 
His arrows sharp—his breast with anguish wrung. 


Accept this plumage of an eagle’s wing, 
Brought by an arrow from its heavenward flight ; 
And when in future years your memories bring 
The Indian chief, his story, and this night, 
Say by a nation’s remnant they were given 
A red king now among his iribe in heaven.”’ 


He seized his bow and quiver, and away, 
Deep in the dark wood journeyed slowly on, 
And followed deviously an untracked way 
Till midnight, when the mountain crag was won : 
The morning broke—far down steep rocks beneath, 
The sun’s bright beams disclosed the work of death! 
New York, 1832. 


LADIES’ FAIRS AND THE BLIND. 


The interest excited in this city and vicinity in behalf of the blind, 
is likely to be productive of more solid advantages than mere sympa- 
thy and good wishes. 

The ladies of Boston and Salem are simultaneously getting up fairs, 
the proceeds of which are to aid the funds of Dr. Howe’s Institution. 

The object will meet with universal approbation of Bostonians, and 
the“mode, though heretofore liable to some objections, will we trust, un- 
der the superintending care of the judicious ladies now engaged, prove 
equally acceptable. 

We would respectfully suggest three rules to the managers of these 
fairs. 

1. Charge no article above its fair value. 

2. When receiving payment, always give change, if required. 

3. Have no lottery nor chance tickets of any kind. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 


‘¢ This haying is very hard work,” said Isaac Fletcher to 
his father, one very warm evening in July. 

The father replied ‘‘ All things are full of labor my son, our 
work is hard, but we have health and plenty, and we should 
labor cheerfully.” 

‘¢T know that we are doing as well as our neighbors father, 
but I do not like the work, I wish to go to sea.” 

*¢ To go to sea, Isaac, I am astonished to hear you say so. 
It would almost break your mother’s heart to part with you, 
and would disappoint me dreadfully. I have been saving my 
earnings for many years in hope to buy you the Judson farm 
when you were one and twenty, and to have you live within a 
mile of me. It has been my favorite plan for a long time. 
Your mother and I seldom ride by the place on our way to 
and from meeting without mentioning it. The young trees I 
am cultivating in the nursery are for your orchard, the young 
cattle I am rearing with such care are to stock your farm. 
‘Sure you know all about it.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed I do father, and I have not liked to tell you that 
your plan was not mine, but I have not liked farming this 
long time. I have wanted to see more of the world.” 

‘¢] am very sorry to hear it. Ifyou go to sea, you will 
have to work as hard as you do now; and not be as safe and 
I fear not as innocent and happy as you might be to live here 
in the situation we have selected for you.” 

‘¢ It is not a new idea of mine father. I have been thinking 
of it two or three years, and reading all the voyages and travels 
I could get, and I am convinced I shall be a great deal happier, 
and a great deal better if I can take my own choice.” 

‘‘T feel that your want of knowledge upon the subject may 
mislead you entirely—you cannot be sensible of the many dan- 
gers and hardships men are exposed to upon the ocean, nor of 
the diseases found in foreign climates, and the bad examples you 
may witness among your associates.” 

- §€T may not know all the difficulties I may meet with ; but 
I feel so very strongly inclined to try it, that I do not think 
I shall ever be satisfied to remain at home, and be a farmer 


all my life.” 
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‘¢Tsaac, do you not think that we are happy ?”’ 

‘* Yes, father, you are happy because you like the employ- 
ment, and you love mother and the children so much, and are 
so used to all the work that you seem always contented ; but 
for me, when I see the sun setting day after day, and month 
after month behind the same hills, I long to be away and see 
something else. When I rise to spend my time in the fields 
in summer, in the woods and with the cattle in winter, I wish 
continually for something new. I wish to see different coun- 
tries and different modes of life.’’ 

The elder Fletcher, was a religious and a thinking man— 
systematic in the habits of his life, and firm in adhering to his 
own plans. But he was fondly indulgent to his children, and 
he believed much in strong natural traits of character. He 
did not indeed believe that his son was born with a propen- 
sity to go to sea; but, he knew that he possessed an excur- 
sive mind, and that he had never been entirely satisfied with 
their limited mode of living. - Had he ever exhibited any par- 
ticular fondness for books, his father would have given him a 
liberal education, but his habits were restless, he wanted con- 
tinually to be doing something new, and their mode of life was 
peculiarly unfavorable to this disposition in him. The father 
checked this inclination in him as much as he could and kept 
him employed and disciplined as much as was possible with- 
out severity ; but he became now convinced, after a little re- 
flection, that he would be unhappy, and perhaps, unprosper- 
ous if checked in his wishes. 

The next time his son proposed the subject—the father said 
to him ‘¢ Isaac, I shall go down to New York in October with 
my catile—if you still think it best to go to sea—I shall take you 
with me and get you a voyage. Itis a great disappointment 
to your mother and me, and perhaps when you have tried it 
you will like to return and live with us again.”’ 

*¢ Thank you father,’’ said the youth, his voice trembling 
and his face glowing with emotion. The time passed away 
merrily until October. Isaac was active and diligent in his 
business for he was full of hope. 

The time of separation came—the breakfast was prepared 
by candlelight—the mother sat at the table but tasted it not. 
She submitted to the arrangement—but it was with all a mo- 
ther’s sorrow and apprehension at a first separation from one 
who was to suffer peril and temptation in the morning of life. 
The young adventurer received his mother’s parting blessing 
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with tears, he kissed the rosy cheeks of his sisters and wrung 
his brothers’ hand as he pronounced his farewell—for a few 
moments he was so overcome as almost to repent his resolu- 
tion.. The crimson light of the autumnal morning just gilt the 
hoar frost on every leaf and shrub, as they commenced their 
laborious journey; the pure air and the bright sun soon restored 
the spirits of the young traveller and he went cheerily along. 
His father sought many opportunies of confidential communi- 
cation, and of kind advice—he urged him to be faithful to his 
duty under every circumstance, and in every trouble to re- 
member he had a home to return to if he should repent his 
choice. He repeated the religious counsel often imparted be- 
fore and pressed his attention to sacred duties and undoubting 
confidence in his heavenly parent under all the trials to which 
he might be exposed. 

When they arrived in New York, Mr. Fletcher consulted 
a gentleman there of whom he had some previous knowledge 
as to the best mode of disposing of his son. The gentleman 
recommended a long voyage under a good ship-master, and en- 
gaged to procure the desired opportunity. Isaac was eighteen 
years old, healthy and strong—it was not difficult to find him 
the desired situation, and he sailed the following month for the 
South Sea. We will not dwell on the hardship of this new 
life, its heart sickness and weariness, nor upon its gratifications. 
The tale has been told many times. Who has not wept for 
the sailors’ sufferings, trembled for his perils, and rejoiced in 
his ‘‘ hair breadth ’scapes ! ”’ 

The desolate father returned home alone—the hope that 
had sweetened his toil for so many years had fled. He was 
not to have his eldest son for the support of his age—his near 
neighbor companion and friend. He turned his heart to other 
objects of interest. He was most welcome at the blazing fire- 
side, when he arrived and told his family how it had fared 
with him. His second son James had always been less 
healthy and robust than his brother, and as he was a bright boy 
and loved books, his father intended to send him to college— 
his mind however misgave him when he thought of the defeat 
of his hopes as to the elder son. He sought an early oppor- 
tunity to converse with James then only fourteen years old. 
He found him dwelling earnestly upon the plan which had 
been held out to him and anxious to commence his studies. 
Their immediate vicinity did not afford the means of classical 
instruction, and he was sent twenty miles from home to prepare 
for college. 
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It made much difference in the happiness of the parents thus 
to be separated from their sons. They had been the com- 
panions of their father’s toil for several years, and he was obli- 
ged to employ a stranger as a substitute for their assistance. 
The little girls felt the loss very much—one said to the other 
—‘* how shall we ever get to school through the snow without 
Isaac and James to help us? ’’ and the other replied ‘¢ I shall not 
mind the snow so very much, because father will let the hired 
man drive us in the cutter when it is very deep—but, I shall 
never learn to cypher any more, if I cannot have James to show 
me a littlein the evening—and I shall be tired to death 
before bed-time, if I can never have Isaac to talk to me and 
tell me stories.” 

‘*¢ | know, said her sister, that we shall both miss them a 
great deal, but mother is so grieved about it, that we must 
bear it as well as we can, and try to be happy.’’ And they 
were happy. Children seldom dwell long upon their priva- 
tions—and the ‘habits of the family prevented that worst 
weariness which proceeds from idleness. I believe no Eng- 
lish word expresses what the fashionable world calls ‘‘ Ennui”’— 
it is not talked of in farm-houses, for the thing is unknown 
among those who are forced to prepare almost all the means 
of making life comfortable, both as to food and raiment, by 
their own efforts. 

It is one of the blessed compensations of divine goodness, 
that when we are destined to laborious situations, the efforts 
they occasion occupy our powers in a way to satisfy us. 
There are exceptions to this, it is true, and Isaac Fletcher 
was one; he required excitement as well as occupation to sup- 

rt his mind. Among females who are educated with care- 
ful habits it is usual to find great contentment in domestic oc- 
cupations, even when they are laborious; they have no need to 
envy the daughters of fashion, who live in the whirl of artificial 
excitement. 

The years rolled on. The sailor returned to visit his be- 
loved home, unchanged in true affection to the inhabitants of 
the paternal roof. His destiny was fixed, he had labored and 
suffered privation, but he had merited the approbation of his 
Captain, and he had been promised the office of second mate 
for his next voyage. 

James had entered college and was doing well. Mr. 
Fletcher could not quite get over parting with his sons; but 
their improvement was a great delight to him, and he was most 
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happy to find that three years of absence had neither chilled 


Isaac’s affections nor corrupted his principles. 

James was diligent and successful in the pursuit of his 
studies, and did every thing in his power to relieve his father 
of expense, by a judicious economy, and by using such time as 
could be afforded him in keeping school. The winter of his 
senior year he was employed in a village a few miles from his 
father’s dwelling. Here he resided with an elderly lady who 
had no family, but a niece and a female domestic. James was 
naturally retired in his inclination and sought the most quiet 
family in the neighborhood, that he might have opportunity to 
eens his studies without interruption when not engaged in 

is school. The mistress of this mansion was confined en- 
tirely to the house by the rheumatism—she was of a narrow 
mind and an irritable temper, rendered worse by disease and 
confinement. Her niece, Eliza Alford, was a young girl, intel- 
ligent and very patient with her infirm relative. James had not 
lived much in female society. He Joved his mother and sis- 
ters, but they had seldom interested themselves in his pursuits, 
nor could they enter intimately into the state of his mind. 
Eliza had been educated in a distant place, and with great care, 
by parents who were now no more. She was without fortune, 
and had resided with her aunt about two years. She had nev- 
er become intimate with the persons around, owing _principal- 
ly to her want of knowledge of their local topics, and their 
want of information upon the subjects she was accustomed to 
dwell upon. She was not brilliant, but had good sense, good 
taste, and more cultivation and observation than is common to 
females of twenty. James had no plan of falling in love at 
that early period of his life—he did indeed suppose he should 
marry at some future time, but who, or when, or where, had 
never come within the scope of his calculation. 

At first, Eliza seemed to him like most other girls, for she 
was not eminently beautiful or attractive in her manners—in- 
deed, she was somewhat shy and reserved. When her aunt 
first announced that she had taken the schoolmaster to board, 
she was not much pleased; but as she was not accustomed to 
find fault with her aunt’s arrangements, she said nothing—she 
only thought she should not be able to play much on the guitar 
in the evening, because he would be there; and she planned 


_ some ornamental needlework asa substitute. Eliza never did 


any thing for display: she was conscious that she was neither a 
wit nora beauty. She did not hope to charm, and there was 
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none of that flutter in her manner which is so common among 
young ladies who are vain and desirous of courting observa- 
tion and praise. James might have lived in the same town 
with her for years and never have discovered her real charac- 
ter. The same roof sheltered them; the morning, noon and 
evening called them to the same board. He could not help 
seeing how patiently she bore the irritable temper of her 
aunt, how kindly she endeavored in every way to soothe and 
conciliate her. She ever spoke in the gentlest tones, and she 
had that happy choice of words which is offered by a culti- 
vated mind and a habit of mingling in refined society. To 
James her voice was music and her language poetry, compared 
with any thing he was accustomed to hear from others around 
him. Soon he asked permission to read to her of an evening, 
which was graciously accorded, as aunt Fenton usually dozed in 
the easy chair without saying much, and if she happened to be 
awake, was too deaf to be much annoyed with the reading. 
Winter passed, and the hearts were lost and won. Spring 
came, and James returned to college. He told not his feel- 
ings; perhaps he did not fully understand their force until he 
was separated from the one he loved. Eliza was silent and 
sad; she had no one to sympathize with her, and indeed no re- 
fined woman wishes for sympathy for a love not reciprocated. 
She did not know that she was beloved, although she hoped it 
was so. This hope was her consolation. Even the old lady 
missed him—always said he was ‘‘a nice young man, knew 
how to fix the fire so well, and never was dissatisfied about 
trifles.”” 

One evening, as Eliza sat alone by the door, watching the 
moon as it struggled through a mass of light clouds—James 
arrived. He did not see her blush, but he listened to the 
trembling accents in which her inquiries and replies were 
made, and they encouraged him to dispatch his errand. It 
was to tell how much he loved and how anxious he was to 
share his fate with her. They were agreed. Circumstances 
enabled them to pass the few following weeks much together. 
They were truly happy, and rationally so; for they understood 
that life had duties as well as pleasures, and they conferred to- 
gether upon trial as well as upon enjoyment. Their plans 
were formed upon rational principles, they expected to be 
much separated for several years, and they resolved to do every 
thing to become more and more acceptable to each other. 

James went to a distant seminary to obtain his professional 
education; but, after afew months of assiduous application, was 
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attacked by a severe inflammation of the eyes, which ended in 
total blindness. He returned to his own home; Eliza visited 
him there, and he occasionally visited her, but his health failed 
so much under sorrow and disappointment that he felt he was 
not qualified for usefulness, and should probably never be able 
to support himself. As he was truly conscientious and could 
not help knowing what his prospects were, he felt scrupulous 
about continuing his engagement to Eliza. Not that he had 
relaxed in his attachment in the least. Indeed all his remain- 
ing hope in life was centered in her society. He opened his 
mind to his father upon the subject, and asked his advice. The 
father sympathized deeply in his trial; but as he had now been 
totally blind for more than a twelvemonth and the best advice 
he could procure had proved of no avail, it seemed but justice 
to Eliza that she should be exonerated from an engagement so 
hopeless in its nature. James said he felt inadequate to make 
the communication himself, and requested his father to under- 
take - office for him, to which the father reluctantly con- 
sented. 

The interview was painful on both sides. Eliza assured 
Mr. Fletcher that it would be impossible for her ever to con- 
nect herself with another, and that she greatly preferred her 

resent state to relinquishing all future hope upon the subject. 

he was sensible that his peculiar situation must prevent their 
having much intercourse, but she could not at that time think 
of giving it up. James received the intelligence with heart- 
felt gratitude—sought an early interview, in which he poured out 
his soul in the most fervent thankfulness, and promised she 
should be released if she ever desired it. Eliza was of a 
strong mind, and had a plan of her own, which she communi- 
cated. She had a relation in Boston, from whom she had re- 
ceived an invitation to pass the ensuing winter. She had not 
accepted it because she could not bear the idea of so long a 
separation from the object of her affections ; but, upon farther 
reflection, had concluded it would give her an opportunity of 
acquiring some knowledge of business, and that she might open 
a shop in the village where she resided for the sale of millinery 
and fancy articles. She told James she thought she might in 
time secure such an income as would enable them to marry 
and establish themselves in an humble way. She knew indeed 
it would be a very long time; but any hope, however remote, 
was something to them, and she felt that a useful occupation 
would be a support to her mind and a relief from. sadness. 
She therefore commenced her undertaking. The relation she 
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visited received her with affection. She announced her de- 
sign to them soon after her arrival. Her cousin was married 
to a man engaged in business, and he gave her all the advice in 
his power, and offered her assistance. 

As she knew that she must use personal efforts in the busi- 
ness, to render it at all successful, she engaged herself employ- 
ment in a milliner’s shop during the six months of her resi- 
dence in the city. She disliked the confinement incident to 
the employment, and it precluded her from engaging much in 
the society which her cousin’s family might have afforded 
her; but she was too intent upon her object not to be 
willing to make sacrifices. Her cousin furnished the 
means to enable her to establish herself on her return home in 
the spring. 

She experienced many little trials in the outset, and was 
obliged to nerve herself to much more personal exertion and 
industry than she had ever been accustomed to. She kept no 
one to assist her but a little girl, and of course could never 
leave her business except on Sunday, the blessed day of 
rest! To her it was ever the happiest day, for on that day 
James came to attend divine service and pass the remainder 
of it withher. They made it a season of religious improve- 
ment as well as of heartfelt enjoyment. 

Years went away—they were years of humble industry, 
marked by no new misfortune and but little change. At 
length Eliza’s aunt died. Her property descended to her 
husband’s relations. Eliza did not mourn for her as she would 
have done for one of a different character; but she felt the 
change, as she had had a daily object of duty in seeing that 
her aunt was properly attended to. She was unwilling to leave 
the home which had so long made her comfortable, and glad of 
the opportunity to purchase the house at a moderate price. 
James meanwhile led rather a melancholy life. Farmer 
Fletcher’s mansion was a very solitary place, in the midst of 
a grazing farm in Vermont. The family were so occupied 
that he could seldom have any one to read to him, or even to 
converse with him, except at meal-times. Meals are quickly 
dispatched by the laborious, and do not afford such opportuni- 
ties for social communion, as are found in the abodes of ease 
and affluence; still they were periods of enjoyment to the far- 
mer’s family, for they were blessed with plenty and with grate- 
ful hearts, and never ~©-Peovidence with- 


out thankfulness. ~ ‘tude is 
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more frequently heard at the board replenished by the pro- 
ductions of neighboring fields, than at those luxuriant tables 
furnished by foreign art, heaped with the fruits and sparkling 
with the wines of other climates. 

After a lapse of years, Mr. Fletcher received a letter from 
Isaac, dated at New York, informing him he should soon be 
with them. Joy reigned throughout the house, and all with 
one accord were engaged by the fond hope of his return. 
His business had employed him in foreign countries, and he 
had been most of the time at sea. He had long been the 
commander of a ship and had been very successful in his 
business. 

The happy moment arrived, and all realized their fondest 
wishes—all felt a deep interest; but James, who had spent five 
years of darkness, and who could hope to see his brother no 
more, had the most enduring pleasure in renewing his frater- 
nal friendship. 

The rest of the family had other avocations, but James 
could devote himself to his brother, and was sincerely rejoiced 
todo so. They related to each other all the different events 
of their long separation. James dwelt with peculiar interest 


upon that true and tender friend who had made misfortune 


bearable by the constancy of her attachment, and took an early 
opportunity to introduce his brother to her, _ 

saac was delighted with Eliza. She was so modest and 
gentle—so well-informed and yet so humble in all her views, 
so intelligent and so contented. He soon won her confidence 
by his frankness, and conversed with her about her plans. He 
learned that she had purchased a small house near the shop, 
which she designed as their future residence when their cir- 
cumstances should render it prudent for them to marry. 

Isaac saw that it was the only prospect his brother had for 
the improvement of his situation; and he did not think Eliza 
could continue her business after her marriage, and pay the 
constant attention to James it was so desirable he should have. 
He therefore generously resolved to share with him the fortune 
he had accumulated, and thereby make him independent. He 


saw that Eliza’s industry and carefulness would make life com- 


fortable with small means. 

When this plan was announced to James, he hesitated. ‘Can 
I, my dear brother, take half the money which has cost you so 
many years of toil > ”’ 
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‘Indeed, you can—if I should keep it all myself, I should 
not, like you, have a wife to share it with me—no one loves 
me as Eliza does you.” 


‘¢ Ah, brother, but you will marry one of these days, and | 


live among us.” 

‘< Tt may be so, but not now ; I shall. go back to my ship 
again next month, and I shall be as happy on board with 
ten thousand dollars as with twenty, and happier too, a great 
deal, if I can see you and Eliza married before I go.”’ 

It was even so. Eliza disposed of her business, and was 
united to the object of her early attachment. To himshe de- 
voted her time, her talents and affections, and was rewarded 
by the most entire sympathy. James was not only a great 
deal happier, but his intellectual and social nature was con- 
stantly improving by her efforts. The light of his mind was 
shed around him for the improvement of others. His resi- 
dence in a populous village afforded him many opportunities of 
usefulness among his fellow-men, from which the solitude of 
the farm and his helpless condition excluded him. Their 
‘home was the abode of peace and devotion; order and cheer- 
fulness were abiding inmates with them, and their mutual affec- 
tion seemed more tender from the tie of personal misfortune. 

Isaac still goes to sea, although resolving that every voyage 
shall be his last. But habit is stronger than reason; and a man 
who has no wife, and no home of his own, has few induce- 
ments to leave a pursuit, even when weary of it. 


HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


“Plants and animals succeed only if treated according to their natural 
qualities, and the education of man, will not and cannot succeed with- 
out adapting it to his nature.”—So says Dr. Spurzheim in his work on 
“ Education,” * a book from which we shall quote freely in preparing this 
article. Those who have not had the privilege of reading the volume, 
will, we are confident, thank us for this glance at a few of its treasures: 


*A view of the Elementary principles of education, founded on the Study of the 
— of Man. By G. Spurzheim, M. D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
pp- 318. 
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and those who have read it may yet find advantage in such a synopsis of 
its important principles as shall make them more easily remembered 
and their application appear more practicable. 

The powers of the mind, affective and intellectual, were described in 
our January number. Last month we gave the proofs and arguments ad- 
duced by Dr. S. in support of his theory,—that the mental and moral dis- 
positions are innate, and that the brain is the organ of the mind—or rath- 
er an aggregate of organs, each one being destined to perform some 
particular function—We now give his method of exercising—that is 
educating the organs. 

The first thing to be done is to specify the primitive powers of the mind. 
Ae aa independently of each other, every one must be exercised 

y itself, 
_ To cultivate the power of Mumeration, the numbers must be shown 
in real objects. 

In exercising the power of Locality, it is not enough to know the names 
of each town, river, &c. but their respective situations mv st be acquired. 

It should be a general principle, in communicating every kind of posi- 
tive knowledge of the external world, that first, sensations and percep- 
tions must be excited, and these then denoted by particular signs. 

Each intellectual faculty must be exercised by practical application, 
in the same way as the sense of hearing is exercised by hearing &c. 

Both Intellect and Feelings are innate—given by the Creator—and 
the feelings must be exercised by putting them into action. It is easier 
to exercise the feelings than the intellectual powers. Man learns to be 
courageous, circumspect, ambitious, just or benevolent, as he learns to 
sing, to calculate, to speak, and to reflect. When often exposed to 
danger he learns to meet death without fear. 

Bring children or men into favorable situations, calculated to call forth 
their good feelings, and these will be strengthened. 

In order to cultivate Benevolence, it will not do to learn by heart de- 
a of charity—but the individual must experience suffering him- 
self, and contemplate misery in others. 

Bold children will reap advantage from being brought up alone: timid 
ones must be early accustomed to the society of strangers. 

Obstinacy—or Firnhess—will increase by unreasonable vexations, 
while just and mild treatment may suppress it. 

Natural language, usually has more effect on the feelings than arti- 
ficial signs. We are more apt to smile when looking on a gay face, 
than on hearing the word gaiety mentioned. 

Children ought not to be taught to pronounce any word without learn- 
ing at the same time to understand it. 

Always speak the natural language of the feeling you wish to excite— 
and never expect you can cultivate Be e by lecturing in a sharp 
tone on the duties of that virtue. 

he second principle of exercise is, that t imitive powers are not to 
be confounded thei? application. Each is always the same, 
but its applications and modifications are infinite. 

The love of approbation is a primitive feeling—but it need not be ex- 

cited into ridiculous vanity. Flattery of every kind increases this sen- 
timent, and probably prepares a source of misfortune for the petted fa- 
vorite, 
_ Trascible children—or those who have combativeness or destructive- 
ness large—should not be encouraged to beat their play-things, against 
which they hurt themselves—or permitted to destroy insects for their 
pastime. 
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Those who are faithful in little things, says Christ, will be so in great. 

Particular vigilance ought at all times to be observed not to cultivate 
to excess the propensities and sentiments of children, which may in after 
life render them unhappy or impede their moral conduct. 

Every one is answerable for the talents he has received. Properly 
cultivated and directed all the powers of men are good—it is from igno- 
rance of their nature, or in the abuse of their tendencies that we sin. 

The third principle of exercise is, that the order of instruction ought to 

follow the order of nature in bringing the faculties into activity. 

Children acquire notions before they make themselves acquainted 
with signs to indicate them. ‘They know the objects sooner than their 
qualities and mutual relations; they know the qualities of those objects 
sooner than the modes of their actions. 

Their language, then, evidently shows, that their faculties do not ap- 
pear simultaneously. It isan important point in education, to know that 
the faculties of the mind begin to act successively,—that is—in propor- 
tion as the organs on which their manifestation depend, are developed. 

Education, as far as exercise goes, begins earlier in life than is com- 
monly believed. It is of great importance that those who have the care 
of young children should be of.a kind disposition and good principles. 

he periods when the innate powers appear, increase, decrease, or 
disappear, are of great moment. 

It is usually the case, that those powers which act strongly, appear 
early and last long. 

Among the intellectual faculties, those of Individuality, Form, Event- 
uality, Comparison and Language, appear first. 

The faculties of Size, Coloring, Locality, Number, Order, Time, and 
Tune, appear successively. 

. Objects and their phenomena ought to be taught first, and afterwards 
the qualities of objects, and their relations. 

Among the feelings, or affective faculties, those of Attachment, Cau- 
tiousness, Love of Approbation, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, Secret- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Firmness, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Imitation are very early active. Those of Reverence and Amativeness 
appear much later. 

Let it not be forgotten, that from the earliest age the feelings as well 
as the intellectual faculties may be cultivated. 

Let those powers which are naturally too active be quieted, and their 
activity prevented ; while those that do not act with energy enough, 
ought to be excited in a practical manner. As Imitation is particularly 
active, good examples and the best impressions of all kinds should be 

iven. 

The fourth principle of exercise is, that it must be proportionate to the 
innate dispositions. 

Too much activity weakens or over-exhausts the faculties. 

The brains of delicate children and premature geniuses ought to be 
exercised late, and more care is to be taken of the body and physical 
education. 

During the time when the body increases most rapidly the mental 
powers are weaker. Hence at that period the body deserves greater 
attention than the mind. 

No power is always equally active; each requires rest. It is best to 
exercise one power after another, and to allow children sufficient sleep. 

As any faculty, if too much excited, is injured, or even exhaused, so it 
is weakened if it remain too long inactive. 
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A long vacation is more favorable to teachers that to students. In- 
termission is necessary as well as exercise, but neither ought to be of 
too long duration. 

The fifth principle of exercise is, that its influence will not be the same on 

individual, on account of the innate dispositions. 

Children of the same parents, taught by the same teachers, turn out 
differently. 

It is more easy to cultivate the lower feelings, since they are natural! 
stronger in mankind—or at least they have hitherto been most exercised. 

ese part of the body, being exercised, increases and acquires more 
strength. 

The changes of cerebral developement, when the individual powers 
are exercised, or kept quiet, are astonishing. 

The growth of the organs, however, is not the only, or even the most 
important advantage to be derived from proper exercise, for it is certain 
that organic parts, such as the muscles, the senses, the brain &c., do not 
increase in size in proportion to their exercise. The muscles which 
move the fingers of a lady who plays on the piano-forte will acquire more 


i facility and agility than size by the exercise. 

al The aim in educating all must be the same, namely, to render them 
a ‘ virtuous and intelligent: but as the natural endowment of individuals 
a is different, all persons are not capable of the same improvement, nor 


can every one be induced by the same motives to pursue the same end. 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


4 | My ocean ho ocean home! / 
a ar in the dark blue main— ‘ 
“a When shall the wearied exile roam 
Thy glassy halls again! 
ey Where is the wave that shadows thee, 
| Haunt of remembered infancy! 
ot Where the broad flag that rests below 
fi a In its gem-girdled sleep, 
And the fan—and the dulse’s: glow, 
a That bloom in the sunless deep? 
i And the purple rocks—and the coral grove— 
dq ; ; All dear to memory and to love. 
a They may talk of their heaven of azure light, 
And their sphere-wrought harmony— ” 
: And the glittering gems of their burning night— 
ef Yet what are to me? 
_ I hear the deep, mild strains that swell 
ow From the sea green depths of my ocean cell. 
a Oh, give me back m 1-lit home, 
4 And let the wearied exile roam. 
4 Her own green halls again! 
4 Oh, let me leave this smiling shore, 
4 For my own shadowy caves once more. E.F.E. 
4 New York. 
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BOSTON, THE LITERARY EMPORIUM. 


Common blessings are never appreciated. Good air, good water and 
good health, are reckoned, by those who have always enjoyed them, 
as things of course, which are very well to be sure, but nobiiiie to be 
thankful for. So our New England people, Bostonians in particular, 
having always enjoyed great literary privileges, think little of their ad- 
vantages till they find how these are rated by others. 

We intend giving extracts from letters before us, which will set this 
matter in a plainer light. We ought to premise, that, in nearly all the 
acknowledgements of New England superiority which we have ever 
seen, the effect is ascribed to the early, faithful and discreet attention 
paid here to Fzmale Education. 

And we would farther remark, that if the cities, thus weighed in the 
balance with Boston, and found wanting, object to the estimate, any in- 
formation to that purport furnished us will be inserted in answer to the 
letters of our correspondents. We can assure our readers that the 
opinions of these correspondents are in the highest degree deserving 
of confidence. Now to our extracts. First we give the picture of lit- 


erature in 
New York. 


“In our commercial part of the world, literary taste and talent is of 
very little value. For a woman it can do nothing—for a man the most 
it can do is to make him the editor of a daily paper. Here we have 
Bryant, the gifted poet of nature, editing a party newspaper! Halleck, 
the elegant satyrist, supervising an edition of Byron! 

As to the innumerable tribe of small writers that have lately sprung 
up, they owe their transient celebrity entirely to that most essential of 
all talents—the talent of money making. An editor is strangely forget- 
ful of his duty if he eats a mun’s pickled oysters and drinks his cham- 
paigne to night, and does not find an opportunity to puff his lyrics in 
the paper to-morrow. 

One man pilfers from old Scotch Magazines, publishes as his own, 
two or three exquisite little Scotch songs, which he thinks no one in 
this country can restore to their true authors, and as he controls one of 
our party papers he is at once lauded tothe skies. Another lives in 
great splendor, gives a dinner to booksellers and editors once a month, 
invites their wives and daughters to a soiree once a week, and is conse- 
quently one of our first liveng writers. 

You will perhaps think all this is very ill-natured, but it is indeed 
true. There is more quackery practised in New York in order to ac- 
quire celebrity than you can conceive ; and those only can obtain it who 
will descend to all these arts. There are some exceptions it is true, 
but they are not New Yorkers. 

You New Englanders have one fine trait of character which you have 
probably received from Scottish ancestry—I mean to say you are very 
clannish. Whatever appertains to New England will receive its due 
meed of praise. A man of genius with you becomes public property. 
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All are proud of possessing him—all unite to exalt him, but there is noe 
such feeling existing among our “ Merchant princes,” and Halleck, one 
of the first as well as best of American writers, is at this moment re- 
cieving a bookseller’s salary from one of our millionists, and infinitely 
more regarded and esteemed for his knowledge of business, than 
for his acquaintance with the learning of the ancients or for his 
high poetical talents.” 

he next extract we give respects the state of female education in 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“From what I hear of the schools of Philadelphia, I believe few of 
them can boast of any plans, systems or customs, that are at all new or 
original, or that would be found worthy of adoption in the place where 
the business of education is so well understood as it is in Boston. 

At the girl’s school kept by gentlemen, (with the exception of the 
academy of Mr. F.) the studies are so multiplied, so abstruse, and I will 
add so unfeminine that the minds of the pupils are worn out before they 
arrive at maturity, and frequently their bodies also. 

At the Ladies’ school little attention is paid to any thing but fashion 
and ac ; —the pupils acquire, to be sure, some smattering of the orna- 
mental branches, become adepts in dress and other frivolities, connois- 
seurs in gros de zane, gros de suisse, chaly, organdy and other modish 
fabrics for dresses, are well versed in gossiping anecdotes of Miss C—d, 
Miss C—r, Miss M. and other belles, and at fifteen they begin to look 
out for what are termed “ establishments,”—that is for husbands who can 
give them fine houses, fine furniture, fine frocks snd fine bonnets. 

Bye the bye, I must tell you that in London, what was formerly called 
a husband is now a young lady’s “ connubial attache.” 

But to return to my subject—the truth is that education excites but 
very little real interest in the people of this city. There is scarcely a 
goversees in Philadelphia who would be tolerated in Boston. Half 

eir day is devoted to shopping, dressing, paying and receiving visits, 
and all their evenings to parties, balls and public places. The business 
of the school is left entirely to their assistants, most of whom are girls 
vulgar in appearance mind and manners, whose chief recommendation 
is their cheapness, one hundred dollars per year being the highest salary 
given to any of them. However, I will now dismiss the subject, re- 
marking that were you a resident in Philadelphia, you would find that 
oo is Pot eat rather below than above reality.” 

e will now take a peep at the literary picture of the Federal city, 
drawn by one who has had ample opportunities, and who has ample tal: 
ents for doing justice to 


WASHINGTON. 


“Tn all that respects the arts, sciences and literature, we are in this 
city, a century behind Boston. There your taste must be refined al- 
most to fastidiousness by a long familiarity with the choicest produc- 
tion of the gifted and learned. But the political is the only science 
studied here,—it is a vortex which swallows up every other interest, 
and many of our Honorable Statesmen have less scientific knowledge 
than the majority of your young ladies. ‘ 

Our population consists of a multitude, congregated from every part. 
of the United States—I was going to say of the world, (for we have 
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throngs of foreigners) who come here, to the seat of government to seek 
their fortunes. 

In the general scramble for the loaves and fishes, no one cares for his 
neighbor, but pushes forward to attain his object regardless who may suf- 
fer in the jostling and elbowing necessary to his progress. In this uni- 
versal conflict of interests, none of those restraining influences are felt 
which curb the passions, and control the conduct of the inhabitants of our 
older cities ; none of the kind feelings of old acquaintanceship, all here 
are strangers, bringing from different places different habits, opinions 
and feelings. 

More than half of our population, and that the most influential half, 
are mere birds of passage, who come to get all they can get to carry 
away with them, and therefore cannot be expected to care for the per- 
manent prosperity of the place of their transient sojourn. 

We have no commerce, no manufactures, no trades—even our 
merchants, with few exceptions, are adventurers who tome but for a 
season. 

Withal, we are poor—we have no rich people; not a single individual 
citizen who has wealth enough to encourage the arts or sciences, and 
scarcely enough for the demands of ambition and fashion. Yet all these 
causes combined are not so subversive of literary taste as the constant 
political storms that agitate our community. pees 

I really can conceive of nothing more destructive of the benign influ- 
ence of literary taste than party-spirit of any kind; but that of politics 
is undoubtedly the most withering—all its desires and views are fixed 
on earth ; on the low ambition and pride of worldly greatness. The 
party-spirit of religion, if as absorbing, and as rancorous, at least, has 
nobler objects in view, Washington is a literary desert.” 


FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


Those who read the December number of the Ladies’ Magazine will 
recollect anarticle headed “Mount Vernon School,” in which was in- 
timated a design to give in the succeeding volume of our work whatever 
valuable information we could collect respecting the various schools for 
young Ladies in our country. 

We hope to be able to complete our design; at least we have pro- 
mise of assistance from many who have means and talents for doing jus- 
tice to the subject. 

One part of our pores is to exhibit the plan of the different schools 
so that parents and pupils may make such selection as suits their own 
circumstances and feelings. We think it a matter of much importance 
to those who are about incurring great expenses for an education (our 
Female Seminaries are very expensive—it costs more now to educate a 
daughter * person than a son liberally) to know what they intend to 
learn, and where it is most likely they can learn it to the best advantage. 

We have, heretofore and frequently, named our Boston Schools, and 
the many advantages they offer to young ladies. 
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The character of these schools continues the same, for we believe in 
all the principal ones the same Instructors still preside. Two schools 
for young ladies have, within the past year, been established in the 
city ; the one by Miss Dix, a lady highly respected for her talents and 
virtues—the other by Mrs. M’Cloud, a lady from Edinburgh, said by her 
friends to be skilled in all polite accomplishments. 

We intend in the course of the year, noticing more particularly our 
Boston Schools ; but at present we shall attend to those in other parts 
of the State and Union,—and first of the-—— 


IPSWICH FFMALE ACADEMY. | 


The plan of education at this school is on a somewhat different scale 
from the majority of female Seminaries. They have not so many ac- 
complishments taught. Miss Grant, the principal, is celebrated for her 
attention to common things and the pains she has taken to make her 
pupils good English scholars. This lady has, for the past year, been too 
ill to attend to her duties as principal, but her place has been well sup- 
plied by the faithful exertions of Miss Lyon. The school is flourishing ; 
for the year ending Oct. 1832 the list of pupils is 221. Besides the two 
ladies named above there are ten assistant teachers. The following will 
give an idea of the studies and plan. 


*‘It is the leading object of this Seminary, to prepare young ladies of mature 
minds for active usefulness, especially to become Teachers. None are received 
under the age of 14 years. From year to year, a large number, who have already 
been engaged in teaching, to a greater or less extent, have resorted to this Insti- 
tution for the sake of raising their qualifications as teachers, and it is believed that 
none of its members have received greater benefit than these, and that through no 
other class of persons has the Seminary been able to exert so powerful an influence 
on the cause of Female Education. 

The course of study pursued here, is designed to give young ladies who complete 
it, a thorough and extensive English education. Those who are connected with the 
Institution only a short time, take such parts of the course as appear best’suited to 
promote their usefulness. The following are among the principal branches taught 
—Reading, Spelling, Drawing on blackboard, Defining, Chirography, Pen-making, 
Calisthenics, Composition, Vocal Music, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Ancient 
and Modern Geography, History, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Gram- 
— a Rhetoric, Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, and Intellectual Phi- 

In this Institution there are only two terms in a year. The Summer has here- 
tofore been the longer, and the Winter the shorter term. To promote health, 
comfort and convenience, the Summer Term will hereafter embrace only abont as 
many weeks as young ladies can be comfortable in this climate with summer cloth- 
ing, and without fires. The Winter Term will commence the last Wednesday in 
October, and continue 25 weeks, including a vacation of one week. The Summer 
Term will commence the last Wednesday in May, and continue sixteen weeks. Cer- 
tificates will be given to the Senior Class at the close of the Winter Term, and not 
at the close of the Summer term. . 

Young ladies are not received for a less period than a whole term. The regular 


. time for admission will be at the commencement of each term. It is important that 
all members enter at that time. An absence of a few days at the beginning of the 


term, would be a greater disadvantage, both to the young lady and to the School, 
than the loss of two or three weeks at any other period. The next term commences 
Wednesday, May 29. 

Board, includin washing and lights, $1 75 a week. Fuel a separate charge. 
_ . Tuition for the Winter ‘Term $15, for the Summer Term $10, to be paid at en- 
trance. No extra charge for instruction in we bes the branches mentioned above, 


and no extra charge for incidentals, as care of building, fuel, &c. at the Seminary. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Persian Apologue is accepted. 
‘‘Everallin” is always welcome. 
‘¢ Delille ’ in our next, if possible: also the ‘* Hymn for Easter.”’ 


_. Several other communications are marked for insertion when we haveroom. We 
e sorry to say that a much larger number before us must be indefinitely postponed. 


Most of these articles purport to be rhyme, that is, each line begins with a capi- 
tal; but the spirit of poety has not breathed on the dry form of words. Some few 
breathe a feeling of tenderness, which is akin to poetry. The two following stanzas * 
from ‘* the Departure ’’ are of this character : 

*¢ There was a tender pensiveness which seemed 

To dwell in memory o’er the treasured past; 

The smile, which once with pleasure brightly beamed, 
Had fled with hopes she cherished to the last. 


*¢Oh! why should friendship’s pure and holy power 
The ties of genial hearts in fondness bind? 

For who can calmly meet the parting hour, 

When one so dearly loved must be resigned ! *”” 


This is from the gentle «« D.” and though we cannot give any more of his poem 
we assure our readers there is nothing bad in it. 


But what shall we say to our ‘ minor”’ correspondent? that the ‘heroic vein”? 
of his poetry makes it improper for a Ladies Magazine. Its true ‘ Pistol”? style 
might have given it popularity at the South, some few weeks since ; but as our coun- 
try returns to its peaceful tone such stirring lays can never be appreciated. Still 
we will give him a little space as he seems so desirous to appear in print. 


«See the ghastly battle fields; 
Broken helms and riven shields; 
Those who wielded them lie low; 
Intermixed are friend and foe. 

Aye, gaze upon that dreadful plain ! 
Gallant forms thereon are lain; 
Fallen are the cuirassiers— 

Glazed their eyes and deaf their ears; 
Haughty Knights are stretched upon 
The lowly earth they trod with scorn ! 
See those bull dogs now are pealing ; 
Ranks on ranks before them reeling! 
Like the grass are swept away 

Heaps on heaps of human clay; 
Falchions flashing—armor clashing— 
Squadrons to the onset dashing ; 
Fiercely to the charge they ride— 
Blows are given—skulls are riven— 


Death is dealt on ev’ry side ! ”? 
This is enough for our readers, surely. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee, & Co. Boston. 
Vol. 3. Ladies’ Library, containing Biography of Good Wives. 
The Little Philosopher. For schools and families. By Jacob Abbott. 


Hilliard, Gray §& Co. Boston. 
Poems. By Miss H. F. Gould. Second edition, with additions. 


Allen & Ticknor. Boston. 

A discourse delivered before the Boston Baptist Association, assembled at New- 
ton, Mass. Sept. 19, 1832... By Howard Malcom, 

Easy Lessons for Learning French: selected from the most approved authors. 

The Juvenile Miscellany. Edited by Mrs. Child. 


Munroe & Francis. Boston. ” 
New edition of Frank. By Miss Edgeworth. With cuts. 


Crocker & Brewster. Boston. 
A Dictionary of the Bible, for the use of schools and young persons. By Ed- 
ward Robinson, D. D. Illustrated with a map and engravings. 


Durrie & Peck. New Haven. 
The Child’s Book on the Bible; proving to him ina plain and easy manner 
that it is a revelation from God. By Rev. C. A. Goodrich. With Engravings. 


Lilly, Wait, & Co. Boston. 
The Offering of Sympathy, 2d. edition. By Rev. Francis Buchanan. 


F. J. Huntingdon. Hartford, Con. 

Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health. By Amariah 
Brigham. 

Marsh, Capen & Lyon. Boston. 

Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. By G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. 2d. American edition. 

Phrenology in connection with the Study of Physiognomy. Illustration of 
Characters, with 34 plates in one vol. Royal Octavo, by G. Spurzheim, M. D. to 
which is prefixed a Biography of the author. 


Literary Notices are, this month, crowded out. In our next, we shall devot 
more than the usual number of pages, to the books we approve. a: " 
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